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INTRODUCTION 


IN  the  days  of  oak  and  hemp  many  a  New  England 
boy  went  a-whaling  and  boys  they  certainly  were, 
as  the  reader  of  the  following  narrative  will  note 
in  such  references  as  "only  one  of  our  boat  crew  was 
out  of  his  teens.” 

Most  of  the  logs  that  were  kept  by  whalemen  are 
of  but  little  general  interest  and  simply  record  the 
days  run,  whales  seen  or  taken,  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude.  These  facts  of  course  are  of  great  value 
from  the  nautical  or  commercial  standpoint  but  they 
are  rather  dry  reading  for  the  average  person.  For¬ 
tunately,  on  many  of  the  vessels,  journals  were  kept 
by  the  captain,  some  officer,  or  by  an  ordinary  seaman 
and  even  the  majority  of  these  are  rather  dull  accounts, 
for  in  whaling  days  there  were,  as  there  are  today, 
"many  who  have  eyes  but  see  not”  and  even  though 
they  do  note  incidents  of  unusual  interest  they  lack 
the  gift  to  paint  a  word  picture  to  portray  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  an  entertaining  manner. 

Samuel  Millet,  the  author  of  the  journal  which  is 
here  presented  for  the  first  time,  apparently  knew  the 
value  of  dramatic  incidents  and  realized  that  happen¬ 
ings  even  of  no  great  importance  to  him  might  prove 
of  interest  to  one  in  an  entirely  different  walk  of  life. 

Many  of  the  old  whaling  logs  and  journals  are  more 
full  of  "wails”  than  of  whales  and  their  authors  must 
have  agreed  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who  said  "being 
on  a  ship  is  being  in  jail  with  a  chance  of  being 
drowned.”  Samuel  Millet,  however,  although  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  "far  away  hills  always  look 
green,”  was,  as  a  whole,  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and 
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though  he  often  called  attention  to  the  hardships  and 
privations  he  was  forced  to  undergo,  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  himself  or  to  make  the  best  of 
his  rather  hard  lot. 

The  bark  "Willis”  was  a  small  vessel  of  but  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  tons  and  was  built  at  Matta- 
poiset  in  1838  by  Ebenezer  Cannon,  a  noted  ship-build¬ 
er.  He  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  built  many  of  the 
finest  whaling  vessels  of  their  time.  She  made  twelve 
voyages  between  1844  and  1866.  It  was  on  her  fourth 
voyage,  Captain  Taber  in  command,  that  Samuel 
Millet  kept  this  journal.  This  voyage  was  by  far  her 
most  successful  one  and  of  short  duration  as  she  was 
gone  from  her  home  port  but  one  year  and  twenty- 
seven  days.  Her  early  return  was  brought  about 
through  having  every  cask  filled  with  oil  so  as  to  even 
necessitate  the  throwing  away  of  all  provisions,  stored 
in  casks,  except  enough  to  carry  her  home.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  demonstrate  that  her  fourth  voyage 
was  one  to  be  remembered. 
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THE  WHALING  BARK  "WILLIS”  OF  MATTAPOISETT 
Built  at  Mattapoisett  in  1838.  From  the  original  drawing  in  the 
journal.  The  last  vessel  to  sail  from  that  port  in  the 
whale  fishery. 
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The  return  of  the  "Willis”  in  1850  was  at  about  the 
zenith  of  the  whaling  industry  and  oil  was  then  at  a 
high  price  for  those  days  bringing  about  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  per  gallon.  There  were  then  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  whaling  vessels  sailing  under 
the  stars  and  stripes,  with  over  three  hundred  of  them 
hailing  from  the  port  of  New  Bedford. 

The  "Willis”  was  owned  by  R.  W.  Barstow,  of  Mat- 
tapoisett,  and  appended  to  the  journal  will  be  found 
an  account  for  articles  purchased  from  him  by  Millet, 
from  the  "slops”  while  at  sea,  and  also  before  he  sail¬ 
ed,  and  upon  his  return.  Unfortunately  the  prices  of 
all  articles  are  not  given  but  there  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  list  of  both  interest  and  value. 

Of  the  twelve  voyages  made  by  the  "Willis”  eleven 
were  while  she  was  owned  by  R.  W.  Barstow,  who 
sold  her  in  1865  to  New  Bedford  people.  Selling  a 
vessel  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  Yankee 
horse  trade  for  after  her  purchase  by  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  interests  she  was  fitted  for  sea  and  started  on 
her  twelfth  and  last  voyage  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Bradford  C.  Briggs  and  was  condemned  at  Fayal, 
owing  to  her  being  very  badly  strained  from  cutting- 
in  during  heavy  weather.  The  sale  of  the  "Willis”  in 
1865,  so  well-timed  by  her  former  owner,  removed 
Mattapoiset  from  the  list  of  whaling  ports  as  no  more 
whale  ships  were  fitted  out  from  that  town. 

As  one  reads  such  a  record  as  Samuel  Millet’s  he 
cannot  but  admire  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
the  old-time  whaleman  and  wonder  how  many  boys 
of  today  could  undergo  the  hardships  of  such  a  life 
and  it  makes  one  think  the  old  salt  was  right  when  he 
said  "it  used  to  be  iron  men  on  wooden  ships  but  now 
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it  is  wooden  men  on  iron  ships.”  The  whalemen  were 
certainly  "iron  men”  if  any  ever  were  and  we  think 
one  has  only  to  read  the  following  account  to  concede 
that  to  be  a  fact. 

The  American  flag  was  first  seen  flying  at  the  top¬ 
mast  of  a  Yankee  whaler  in  many  foreign  ports  and 
much  of  our  information  regarding  early  customs  of 
the  natives  of  numerous  small  islands  and  out-of-the- 
way  countries  comes  from  the  records  and  curios 
brought  back  from  their  voyages  by  these  hardy  and 
daring  whalemen. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  whaleboats  used 
in  the  actual  capture  of  the  whales,  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  long,  were  but  about  thirty  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  twenty-two  inches  deep  amidship,  and  but  thirty- 
seven  inches  at  bow  and  stern,  is  it  not  a  wonder  we 
do  not  find  records  of  more  stove  boats,  especially 
when  the  whaleman’s  creed  was  "a  stove  boat  or  a 
dead  whale.” 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  whaling  was  "the 
nursery  of  a  hardy,  daring,  and  indefatigable  race  of 
seamen,  such  as  scarcely  any  other  persuit  could  have 
trained.” 

Thomas  Perkins 

Boston,  July  4,  1924 


A -WHALING  FOR  TO  GO. 


’Twas  advertised  in  Boston, 

New  York  and  Buffalo,  . 

Five  hundred  brave  Americans, 
A-whaling  for  to  go. 

They  send  you  to  New  Bedford, 

The  famous  whaling  port ; 

They  send  you  to  a  shark’s  store, 

And  board  and  fit  you  out. 

They  send  you  to  a  boarding-house, 

For  a  time  to  dwell. 

The  thieves  there,  they  are  thicker 
Than  the  other  side  of  hell. 

They  tell  you  of  the  whaling  ships, 
A-going  in  and  out. 

They  swear  you’ll  make  your  fortune 
Before  you’re  five  months  out. 

But  now  we’re  out  at  sea,  my  boys, 

We  find  life  hard  enough. 

A  little  piece  of  stinking  meat 
And  a  blamed  small  bag  of  duff. 

Next  comes  the  running  rigging, 

Which  we’re  all  supposed  to  know. 

'Tis  "Lay  aloft,  you  son-of-a-gun, 

Or  overboard  you  go.” 

The  capt’ns  on  the  quarter-deck, 
A-squintin’  at  the  sails. 

Aloft  four  men  are  standin’, 

A-searchin’  for  sperm  whales. 

The  cooper  at  his  vise  bench 
Is  makin’  iron-poles. 

And  the  mate  upon  the  main  hatch 
Is  cursin’  all  our  souls.  y 
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TITLE  PAGE  OF  SAMUEL  MILLET’S  JOURNAL 


THE  WHALING  JOURNAL  OF 
SAMUEL  MILLET 
1849-1850 

There  she  blows!  There  she  blows! 

Man  the  boats !  For  nothing  stay! 

Such  a  prize  we  must  not  lose ! 

Lay  to  your  oars !  Away !  Away ! 

WEDNESDAY  May  9, 1849,  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  sailing  of  the  bark  Willis  on  a 
sperm  whaling  voyage  and  as  the  morning 
was  fair  and  the  wind  favorable  there  was  quite  a  col¬ 
lection  on  the  wharf.  The  men,  some  of  whom  had 
not  yet  their  clothes  on  board,  were  engaged  in  get¬ 
ting  them  off  on  board  as  the  barke  lay  out  in  the  bay. 
At  ten  o’clock,  all  things  being  ready,  the  pilot  came 
on  board  with  the  Captain  and  then  the  anchor  was 
weighed  and  we  stood  out  to  sea,  with  a  moderate 
breeze  wafting  us  from  our  native  land,  on  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage  for  we  have  not  only  the  dangerous 
ocean  to  encounter  but  also  those  monsters  of  the 
deep  which  have  so  often  proved  fatal  to  many  a  brave 
fellow.  To  return  to  our  departure ;  this  was  to  me 
an  affecting  scene  although  they  were  all  strangers  to 
me  yet  it  reminded  me  of  the  friends  that  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  perhaps  never  to  see  again  and  my  dear  native 
land  I  was  to  leave  and  lead  an  entirely  different  life 
from  that  I  had  been  used  to  living.  There  were  quite 
a  number  came  on  board  to  take  leave  of  their  friends 
and  they  returned  with  the  pilot.  A  stiff  breeze 
springing  up  before  night  we  got  well  underway  and 
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before  the  setting  sun’s  rays  had  disappeared  in  the 
west  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  last  look  at  my  native 
land.  Next  day,  when  all  hands  were  called,  nothing 
met  my  eyes  but  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  then  I  considered  that  our  long  voyage  of  hard¬ 
ship  had  actually  begun  and  so  it  afterwards  proved. 

The  next  day  saw  one  large  finback  whale.  The 
wind  continued  to  blow  fresh  and  looked  so  black  in 
the  northeast  we  had  to  shorten  sail  so  that  the  next 
morning  we  lay-to  under  close  reefed  topsails  and  fore¬ 
top-mast  stay  sail,  in  the  Gulf  stream,  with  a  stiff 
northeaster  blowing.  Here  we  lay  for  three  days  and 
nights  and  the  sea  was  coming  over  us  fore  and  aft 
most  of  the  time  and  stove  one  of  our  boats.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  we  had  a  squall  which  terminated 
in  better  weather  and  for  a  time  the  wind  blew  the 
sea  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond.  We  were  all  below 
when  another  squall  struck  us  but  the  mate  sung  out 
for  us  to  let  go  the  halyards,  which  we  did  as  soon  as 
we  got  on  deck,  when  the  topsails  came  down  on  the 
run  and  we  were  able  to  haul  the  stay-sail  down.  The 
squall  did  not  last  long  and  it  began  to  moderate  and 
the  sea  to  go  down.  The  Captain  sung  out  "Oh  my 
God  !  my  God !  ”  which  struck  the  whole  crew  with 
astonishment  but  when  he  cried  out  "Sperm  whale, 
sperm  whale”  it  at  once  relieved  them.  To  the  great 
disappointment  of  all  it  proved  to  be  a  log  or  mast 
from  some  wreck.  So  ends  six  days  of  our  voyage 
and  rather  severe  for  green  hands,  for  such  composed 
most  of  our  crew.  I  steered  my  trick  at  the  wheel 
ever  after  leaving  port  and  I  vomited  many  times  at 
the  wheel. 
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May  17.  This  day  begins  pleasant  and  towards 
evening  all  the  boats  were  lowered  for  the  first  time 
to  drill  the  green  hands  and  they  made  rather  an  awk¬ 
ward  appearance.  We  soon  had  a  chance  for  actual 
service  as  it  afterwards  proved.  The  next  day  one  of 
the  men  came  down  with  the  measles  which  was  no 
welcome  guest  for  some  of  us.  Mr.  Briggs  and  my¬ 
self  were  the  only  ones  that  took  them  and  we  got 
along  very  well  as  we  were  not  confined  below  but 
about  one  week  and  this  was  better  than  the  man 
from  whom  we  took  them  as  he  was  unable  to  work 
for  over  two  months. 

May  20.  Saw  the  first  school  of  black  fish  and  my 
being  sick  was  a  disappointment  to  me  as  it  was  the 
first  time  the  boats  were  lowered  for  any  fish;  but  the 
boats  had  a  long  and  hard  pull  and  nothing  to  reward 
them  for  their  labor. 

May  23.  Spoke  the  bark  Elizabeth  of  Mattapoi- 
sett,  being  the  first  ship  we  had  spoken  since  leaving 
home,  one  month  and  a  half  out  with  fifty  barrels  of 
sperm.  As  we  are  about  half  way  to  the  western 
grounds  all  hands  are  looking  out  sharp  for  sperm 
whales.  Everything  is  shipshape  and  in  whaleman 
fashion.  We  are  standing  boat  crews  instead  of  half 
watches. 

May  25.  We  discovered  this  morning  a  large  turtle 
asleep  on  the  water  and  as  it  was  quite  calm  he  could 
be  seen  at  quite  a  distance.  He  was  quite  four  feet 
across  his  shell  which  was  covered  with  barnacles  and 
it  made  him  look  quite  as  salt  as  father  Neptune  him¬ 
self  and  I  think  he  might  be  called  one  of  his  domes¬ 
tics.  A  boat  was  lowered  for  him  but  somehow  or 
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other  he  had  his  weather  eye  skinned  for  them  and 
before  they  could  get  the  grappeling  irons  on  him  he 
was  off  like  a  gallied  whale. 

June  6.  The  weather  has  been  quite  fine  for  the 
past  week  and  everything  has  gone  on  quietly  aboard 
the  bark  and  now  our  voyage  is  fairly  begun  I  begin 
to  experience  some  things  of  a  whaler’s  life.  When 
sick  with  the  measles  and  confined  to  my  bunk  in  the 
small  forecastle,  for  some  ten  days,  I  received  absolute¬ 
ly  no  care  and  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  piece  of  salt 
meat  or  a  piece  of  hard  bread  and  some  potatoes.  I 
no  more  will  add  for  no  one  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
sick  on  shipboard  until  they  have  experienced  it.  Of 
my  shipmates  there  are  fourteen  and  ten  of  them  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  now  having  been 
with  them  over  a  month  I  begin  to  learn  something  of 
their  characters  and  have  made  up  my  mind  they  are 
rather  quarrelsome  and  dissipated,  like  most  sailors 
they  are  very  profane  for  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
even  the  officers,  but  use  profane  language  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  never  utter  a  sentence  without  curses. 

June  14.  The  wind  being  light  and  the  sea  smooth 
the  lookout  at  the  masthead  discovered  a  barrel  so  we 
backed  our  main  yard  and  lowered  away  the  waist 
boat  and  towed  the  barrel  alongside  and  taking  it  on 
board  found  it  to  contain  lard. 

June  16.  This  day  about  two  o’clock  P.  M.  a  cry 
came  from  the  masthead  "There  she  blows,  there  she 
b-l-o-w-s,  there  she  blo-ws,”  for  the  first  time.  The 
captain  hailed  the  masthead  “Where  aways”  and  the 
answer  came  back  “Four  points  off  the  weather  bow.” 
In  a  moment  all  hands  were  up  in  the  rigging  looking 
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in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  men  at  the  mast¬ 
head  and  in  a  little  while  he  could  be  seen  plain  from 
the  deck.  All  was  now  excitement  for  each  boat’s 
crew  was  eager  to  be  the  first  to  strike  the  whale. 
When  within  about  a  mile  of  the  whale  we  could  see 
him  lie  rolling  on  the  surface  and  spouting.  We  soon 
saw  many  more  whales,  some  showing  flukes  which 
is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  going  down,  but  they  usual¬ 
ly  do  not  stay  down  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
where  there  is  a  school  of  whales  together.  When 
there  is  a  lone  whale  he  will  sometimes  stay  down  an 
hour.  When  we  advanced  to  within  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  whales  all  three  boats  were  ordered 
to  lower  and  they  all  dashed  away  with  rapid  strides 
towards  the  place  of  slaughter.  I  was  in  the  waist 
boat.  We  pulled  to  windward  ahead  of  the  whales 
but  they  milled  around  and  went  to  the  leeward  com¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  starboard  boat  which  was  headed 
by  the  “old  man,”  as  the  sailors  call  him,  and  as  the 
whale  passed  the  Captain’s  boat  he  fastened  to  him 
and  shortly  was  able  to  lance  him.  I  got  alongside  so 
that  I  had  a  fair  view.  After  they  got  fast  they  let 
the  whale  run  a  while  and  then  hauled  in  enough  line 
to  get  near  enough  to  lance  him  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  engagement  for  then  he  begins 
to  go  in  his  fury  and  if  he  does  hit  any  part  of  the 
boat  he  will  stave  it  and  most  likely  to  kill  someone. 
In  this  case  no  one  was  hurt  and  soon  he  began  to 
spout  thick  blood  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
sea  of  blood  for  some  distance  around  us.  After  a 
whale  is  dead  there  remains  a  good  deal  to  be  done 
for  the  oil  is  tryed  out  and  stored  down.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  before  we  got  the  whale  alongside  and 
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made  fast  which  is  done  with  a  fluke  chain ;  a  large 
chain  with  a  bite  in  it  put  around  the  flukes  and  com¬ 
ing  in  through  the  hawser  hole  and  belayed  around 
the  bits.  Then  the  main  topsail  is  hauled  back  until 
the  whale  is  cut  in.  This  is  done  with  long  handled 
spades  with  one  man  overboard  to  make  fast  to  the 
pieces  which  are  hauled  on  board  by  a  large  fall  which 
is  taken  around  the  windlass  and  then  hove  in.  The 
head  is  turned  up  and  dipped  out  with  a  bucket,  some 
making  from  forty  to  fifty  barrels  as  the  head  makes 
about  one  third  of  the  oil  taken  from  a  whale.  This 
whale  was  a  small  one  and  did  not  make  but  forty-five 
barrels.  While  cutting  him  in  the  sharks  were  so 
thick  one  could  see  forty  or  fifty  at  once  and  the  man 
that  was  on  the  whale  was  obliged  to  have  a  rope  fast¬ 
ened  around  under  his  arms  to  haul  him  up  at  any  min¬ 
ute  to  keep  the  sharks  from  devouring  him  for  they 
would  come  upon  the  whale  clear  out  of  the  water  and 
carry  off  pieces  that  I  should  judge  weighed  from  eight 
to  ten  pounds  or  more.  As  we  did  not  get  the  whale 
along  side  until  dark  we  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
all  night.  At  daylight  Sunday  morning,  “all  hands  a- 
hoy,”  with  three  loud  raps  on  scuttle,  awoke  me  and  in 
a  few  minutes  all  hands  were  heaving  in  the  whale  with 
a  loud  “yoho,  heave,  ho,  he :  ”  By  two  o’clock  P.  M.  we 
had  the  try  works  hot  and  trying  out  the  blubber.  It 
took  three  days  to  try  it  out  and  store  it  down,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  with  only  four  hours  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four  and  at  one  time  I  was  at  the  helm  six  hours 
without  being  relieved.  By  this  time  I  have  been 
through  all  the  many  processes  that  I  will  have  to  go 
so  many  times.  Our  grub  begins  to  be  very  bad  for  our 
bread  and  beef  were  of  the  meanest  quality  and  our 
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water  stinks  so  that  it  can  be  smelt  half  the  ships  leng¬ 
th  and  so  thick  it  can  hardly  be  sucked  through  the 
teeth,  partly  because  it  is  so  old,  and  partly  because  it 
being  stored  in  old  oil  casks.  This  is  nothing  uncom¬ 
mon,  however,  for  whalemen. 

June  20.  Spoke  the  brig  America  of  Mattapoisett, 
Capt.  Lambert,  and  raised  whales  the  next  day.  Took 
one,  with  the  America’s  crew,  and  as  the  two  ships 
kept  together  we  were  obliged  to  divide  our  oil  which 
was  in  all  sixty-five  barrels  sperm.  Bad  weather  all 
the  time  we  were  trying  out  with  some  very  heavy 
squalls. 

June  24.  Saw  whales  about  six  o’clock  and  lowered 
all  three  boats  at  once  and  were  very  fortunate  to  take 
another  whale  but  it  was  hard  work  as  the  sun  was 
very  hot  and  there  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  blue  ex¬ 
panse  except  what  was  made  by  the  whales  and  sharks 
and  occasionally  a  dolphin  gliding  by  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  There  was  a  gentle 
undulating  that  seemed  like  the  hard  breathing  of 
some  huge  monster,  but  we  had  white  water  enough 
when  we  got  amongst  the  whales  and  sharks.  I  was 
beset  by  a  blue  shark  of  monstrous  size  which  came 
at  me  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and  I  very  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  him  and  then  he  swerved  around  the  boat 
and  nearly  bit  the  blade  off  the  steering  oar  and  then 
coming  at  my  oar  with  such  force  as  to  almost  wrench 
it  from  my  hands  and  taking  out  quite  a  large  piece 
of  the  blade.  The  second  mate,  who  had  charge  of 
our  boat,  was  obliged  to  take  his  spade  and  kill  him. 
This  time  we  were  three  days  in  trying  out  and  stor¬ 
ing  down  our  whale  which  made  us  thirty-five  barrels 
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sperm.  The  America’s  crew  took  in  sight  of  us  a 
whale  that  made  them  about  the  same  amount  of  oil. 
After  dividing  our  oil  we  parted  company. 

June  27.  Spoke  bark  Dr.  Franklin  of  Westport. 
Took  a  porpoise  it  being  the  first  we  have  taken.  It 
is  very  good  dish  when  one  has  nothing  but  salt  junk 
and  hard  bread  to  eat  and  when  fried  or  made  into 
sausage  is  quite  equal  to  any  that  is  made  at  home. 

July  2.  Since  the  26th  of  June  we  lowered  the  boats 
three  times,  once  for  black  fish  and  twice  for  whales 
but  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  take  any. 

July  4.  All  hands  were  called  at  sunrise.  After 
turning  the  reefs  out  of  the  topsails  and  scrubbing  off 
decks  we  were  called  to  breakfast.  Every  morning 
before  breakfast  decks  are  scrubbed  not  excepting 
Sunday.  After  breakfast  this  morning  we  were  set 
to  working  on  some  old  sails  and  kept  at  work  all  day 
without  speaking  to  each  other  as  we  are  not  allowed 
to  talk  while  at  work  in  the  waist  and  so  I  was  left 
alone  to  meditate  on  the  past  and  paint  in  my  own  im¬ 
agination  the  bright  future  when  I  should  return  to 
my  own  dear  native  land. 

July  6.  Spoke  the  bark  Persia  and  brig  Rodman 
both  of  New  Bedford.  The  Persia ,  six  months  out, 
with  145  barrels  of  sperm  and  Rodman,  fourteen 
months  out  with  165  barrels  sperm  and  bound  home. 
The  crew  were  rather  discouraged  for  some  of  them 
would  go  home  in  debt  without  anything  to  pay  for 
their  outfits  with  and  this  is  one  great  evil  in  going 
a-whaling  for  it  is  too  much  like  lottery  business. 

July  8.  Spoke  bark  President  of  Westport  and  also 
next  day  saw  five  sail  in  sight  all  at  one  time.  During 
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the  short  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
business  I  have  visited  quite  a  number  of  vessels, 
some  from  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  Westport,  Mat- 
tapoisett,  and  some  from  the  Cape.  I  have  seen  many 
a  homesick  fellow  that  would  have  given  anything  in 
the  world,  if  he  had  it,  if  he  could  only  get  his  feet 
again  on  Yankee  soil.  But  they  must  submit  to  their 
hard  fate  and  live  like  dogs  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
more  years. 

July  21.  Spoke  a  German  ship  from  Bremen  bound 
to  Mobile  with  235  passangers.  She  was  a  noble  ship 
and  her  sides  were  as  smooth  as  a  glass  bottle.  The 
Dutch  captain,  for  such  he  proved  to  be  for  our  captain 
could  hardly  make  out  from  him  where  he  was  from 
or  where  bound  to,  said  he  had  seen  a  good  many 
whales  the  week  before  but  our  mate  said  "dam  him 
he  can’t  tell  a  whale  from  a  porpoise.” 

July  26.  As  we  lay  becalmed  all  day  under  a  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  towards  night  most  of  the  crew  went  over¬ 
board  to  bathe  and  cool  themselves  and  seeing  so 
many  of  my  shipmates  diving  off  from  the  fore  rigging 
I  followed  suit  but  there  were  some  that  would  not  go 
for  they  said  they  would  not  be  food  for  the  sharks. 
Those  who  did  go  paid  no  regard  to  the  sharks  al¬ 
though  they  were  around  the  ship  most  of  the  time 
and  but  a  little  time  before  one  very  large  shark  was 
seen  along-side  the  ship.  The  steward  being  the  best 
swimmer  swam  under  the  ship  going  down  on  one 
side  and  coming  up  on  the  other.  A  sailor’s  constant 
exposure  to  danger  makes  him  a  stranger  to  fear  and 
he  will  hazard  danger  that  would  make  a  landsman 
quail. 
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July  28.  After  sundown,  as  I  was  standing  on  the 
windlass,  I  saw  a  school  of  black  fish  and  when  the 
Captain  saw  them  he  ordered  all  of  the  boats  to  be 
lowered  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  three  of  the  boats 
were  in  chase  but  they  did  not  come  up  with  them. 
The  captain’s  boat  was  beset  with  a  shark  and  whilst 
he  was  snapping  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  the  captain 
killed  him  with  the  harpoon.  This  is  often  the  case 
that  whale  boats  are  assailed  by  sharks  and  should 
they  get  stove  at  such  a  time  a  part  of  the  crew  would 
be  sure  to  be  devoured  by  them. 

August  3.  Spoke  the  bark  Chase  of  New  Bedford, 
fitted  out  to  whale  it  for  four  months  and  a  half  and 
then  go  to  California.  I  was  happy  to  find  two  men 
from  North  Bridgewater,  that  I  acquainted  with,  and 
I  spent  three  or  four  hours  on  board  with  them.  She 
was  later  reported  in  Fayal  with  250  barrels  of  sperm. 
The  same  day  spoke  a  bark  from  Provincetown  three 
months  out  with  150  barrels  sperm. 

August  6.  The  steward  had  a  fit  and  I  think  he 
suffered  the  most  of  any  person  I  ever  saw  for  it  took 
four  men  to  hold  him  and  the  blood  at  times  would 
gush  from  his  nostrils.  At  four  o’clock  came  on  squal¬ 
ly  and  remained  so  through  the  night.  The  next  day 
raised  a  large  whale  but  it  blew  so  hard  with  squalls 
of  rain  that  they  could  not  keep  sight  of  him  from  the 
boats  for  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  he  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  mast-head  only  at  times.  After  pulling 
about  four  hours  and  the  boat  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  whale,  the  "old  man”  got  into  a  passion  and  or¬ 
dered  me  to  run  up  the  signal  for  the  boat  to  return. 
He  then  cleared  away  his  own  boat  but  when  he  found 
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two  of  his  boat  crew  were  unable  to  go  he  was  in  a 
rage  and  said  he  wished  to  God  we  were  all  sick. 
When  the  boat  came  on  board  night  came  on  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  the  whale.  It  is  now  five  weeks  since 
we  saw  a  whale  spout.  As  before,  the  weather  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  squally  and  blowing  hard  until  the  eleven¬ 
th,  during  which  time  we  lay-to  under  double-reefed 
topsails  and  we  could  not  go  on  deck  without  getting 
wet  so  we  kept  wet  most  of  the  time.  We  were  forced 
to  beat  about  all  the  time  in  this  heavy  weather.  It 
may  well  be  said  a  sailor’s  life  is  exciting  and  one  of 
continued  privation  and  exposure.  It  is  seldom  that 
he  long  has  a  bright  sky,  fair  wind,  and  smooth  sea. 
The  next  day  raised  a  school  of  whales  and  all  the 
boats  were  lowered.  About  two  o’clock  I  went  in  the 
Captain’s  boat  and  dropping  right  a-stern  of  the  ship, 
as  the  whales  were  to  windward  of  us,  we  lay  there  a 
few  minutes  and  the  whales  came  down  to  leeward  of 
us,  and  then  we  set  our  boat  sail  and  although  it  blew 
quite  fresh,  we  sailed  after  them.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Captain  luffed  his  boat  to  and  we  found  ourselves 
along  side  a  very  large  whale.  The  boat  steerer  fast¬ 
ened  to  him  and  he  brought  his  flukes  up  right  over 
the  boat  so  that  it  covered  us  with  water.  Then  start¬ 
ing  off  with  the  velocity  of  a  steam  engine,  it  seemed 
that  the  boat  went  right  through  some  of  the  seas  and 
we  could  not  get  our  breath  only  at  times.  This  did 
not  last  long  and  the  whale  rose  to  the  surface  and 
lay  rolling  from  side  to  side.  The  Captain  sung  out, 
"Hawl  line,  hawl  like  Hell,  sonny,”  as  he  used  to  do  as 
but  one  of  us  was  out  of  his  teens  in  the  old  man’s 
boatcrew.  When  we  had  hauled  up  to  him  again  he 
lay  in  a  sea  of  blood  which  was  fast  flowing  from  his 
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wounds.  Before  the  Captain  could  get  a  chance  to 
lance  him  he  was  off  again  and  the  harpoon  was  drawn 
out  of  him.  We  did  not  see  him  again  and  neither  of 
the  other  boats  got  fast  to  a  whale.  This  made  our 
Captain  curse  his  bad  luck  enough  to  send  the  boat 
where  he  said  he  hoped  the  whale  had  gone  —  which 
was  straight  to  Hell.  We  then  made  the  best  of  our 
way  on  board  again  and  got  our  boats  on  board  a  good 
half  hour  after  sundown.  We  then  got  our  supper 
but  it  was  not  a  very  tempting  meal  for  it  consisted  of 
a  quart  of  the  meanest  tea  and  some  hard  bread  so 
hard  that  it  would  take  twenty-four  hours  to  soak  it 
soft  and  our  beef  was  so  coarse-grained  it  was  more 
like  eating  straw  than  meat.  This  is  all  the  food  we 
now  see  or  have  for  months  except  a  small  duff  twice 
a  week  and  this  would  answer  for  some  school  boy  to 
use  for  a  foot  ball  if  they  could  get  nothing  better. 
However,  this  is  common  fare  for  whalemen. 

August  21.  On  going  to  the  masthead  early  in  the 
morning  I  raised  two  schools  of  sperm  whales  and  this 
time  I  stayed  onboard  and  kept  ship  while  all  three 
boats  went  after  the  whales  and  they  sailed  on  the 
wind  pulling  with  the  oars  at  the  same  time  until  the 
last  speck  of  the  boat  fails  were  seen  to  sink  neath  the 
horizon  from  the  masthead.  It  was  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  before  all  were  again  on  board  being  very  much 
fatigued.  They  starting  so  early  in  the  morning  they 
were  unable  to  get  anything  to  eat  before  their  start. 
All  hands  had  another  hard  day’s  work  without  any¬ 
thing  to  show  for  it. 

August  24.  Saw  three  very  large  turtles  but  we 
did  not  catch  them  napping. 
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August  25.  Spoke  brig  Gem  of  Beverly,  Captain 
Haynes,  four  and  a  half  months  out  with  150  barrels 
•of  sperm. 

August  27.  I  met  with  a  very  sad  accident.  It  was 
blowing  hard  and  the  ship  rolling  heavily  and  I  went 
to  take  a  kid  of  beans  which  was  handed  me  at  the 
scuttle,  when  my  foot  slipped  and  I  spilt  some  on  me 
and  scalded  me  very  bad  but  I  kept  the  kid  right-side- 
up  until  I  could  set  it  down.  I  was  confined  below 
for  some  time. 

September  2.  This  morning  started  blowing  very 
hard  from  the  S.  W.  and  it  continued  to  blow  harder 
and  harder  and  before  night  we  were  obliged  to  lay-to 
under  close-reefed  main-topsail  and  fore  and  main 
spencer  and  fore-top-mast  stay-sail.  About  four  o’clock, 
as  I  had  the  morning  watch,  I  saw  our  stay-sail  split 
and  before  we  could  get  it  in  it  blew  nearly  all  away 
like  a  bag  of  feathers  shook  out  at  the  sport  of  the 
wind.  At  daylight  all  hands  were  called  and  the  fore¬ 
gallant-sail  yard  was  sent  down  and  the  boats  hoisted 
up  to  the  davits  and  everything  secured  as  snug  as 
we  could  for  the  seas  were  every  moment  breaking 
over  our  little  bark,  fore  and  aft.  All  hands  went  be¬ 
low,  except  one  boat’s  crew,  and  amused  themselves, 
both  fore  and  aft,  by  playing  checkers  or  cards  and 
not  regarding  the  violence  of  the  storm  any  more  than 
if  they  had  been  on  terra  firma.  We  were  far  from 
being  dry  below,  as  well  as  on  deck,  for  we  had  to  lay 
in  our  bunks  and  let  the  water  run  down  on  us  most 
all  of  the  time  during  the  gale  which  lasted  three  days 
and  nights  and  we  did  not  have  a  dry  stitch  to  our 
backs.  One  morning  I  found  the  cook’s  pork  wash- 
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ing  fore  and  aft  in  the  lee  scuppers  and  in  making  an 
attempt  to  carry  it  forward,  a  sea  took  me  off  my  feet 
and  my  head  struck  against  the  rail  with  such  violence 
as  to  nearly  stun  me  for  a  while.  The  sea  came  over 
so  heavy  that  the  cook  could  not  get  a  fire  in  the  gal¬ 
ley  and  so  we  all  turned  cannibals  and  ate  the  pork 
raw  for  our  breakfast  and  lost  our  coffee.  So  far,  our 
bark  has  never  lost  a  boat  although  she  has  battled 
with  the  wind  and  waves  for  nearly  three  years  but 
this  time  she  nearly  lost  them  for  they  would  nearly 
fill  with  water  sometimes  and  be  in  danger  of  going 
overboard.  On  the  sixth,  we  sent  up  the  yard  again 
and  bent  a  new  stay-sail.  Saw  a  large  ship  steering 
E.  showing  the  Yankee  stars  and  stripes  at  her  peak 
and  with  her  fore-topmast,  main-gallant-mast,  and  fly¬ 
ing-jib-boom  carried  away. 

September  9.  We  are  now  four  months  out  and  three 
without  any  fresh  grub  but  so  far  none  of  us  have  got 
the  scurvy  and  are  making  the  best  of  it  and  we  are 
now  on  our  way  to  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands. 
Everyone  is  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits  except  one 
of  the  seamen  who  is  in  a  rather  low  state  and  I  have 
little  hopes  of  his  being  any  better.  This  day  we  had 
about  two  ounces  of  cheese  shared  out  to  each  man  it 
being  the  first  we  have  had  since  leaving  home  but  the 
men  only  found  fault  and  said  that  was  a  great  treat 
after  four  months  out  but  I  was  glad  to  get  even  that. 
On  the  eleventh  saw  a  school  of  sperm  whales  but  it 
being  so  rough  we  did  not  take  any. 

September  12.  Made  Flores  about  noon  it  being 
the  first  land  we  had  seen  since  leaving  home.  It 
presented  quite  a  beautiful  scene  when  we  first  saw  it 
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as  it  was  Quit/:  foggy  and  it.  looked  like;  a.  vast  cloud 
rising  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
the  air.  We  could  see  nothing  but  a  ledge  of  rooks 
rising  almost  perpendicular  from  the  waiter:-  edge. 
On  near.:  jg  it  we  cot  id  jest  discover,  now  and  then,  a 
email  stone  house  white  as  sn.ow  as  they  whitewash 
most  of  them.  1  hey  are  so  email  that  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles  one  can  h  d  i  scover  them.  Next  we 

could  see  the  green  fields  v/here  the  cattle  were  grax- 
d  goats  were  porting  in  numerous  groups  or 
I z-rehed  upon  some  lonely  rock ;  and  fields  of  green 
corn  and  wheat  fenced  off  in  patches  of  about  one 
acre.  7 heir  fences  consist  of  stone  altogether  and 
the  land  is  all  fenced  off  into  small  patches.  As  it  was 
my  masthead  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  Island  and  I 
did  not  look  for  the  whales  very  sharp  for  I  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  scene  before  me.  1  was  sick  of  gazing 
over  the  blue  water,  that  Jay  so  far  below  me,  day 
after  day  without  seeing  anything  and  scarcely  ever 
a  sail  in  sight.  In  the  afternoon  a  boat  was  sent  off 
to  the  town  and  I  learned  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
potatoes  in  Faya!  where  our  Captain  intended  to  get 
his  provisions  so  he  concluded  to  get  provisions  at 
Flores  and  wood  and  water  at  Fayal.  After  standing 
off  and  on  here  for  two  days,  tacking  ship  as  often  as 
every  hour,  we  ran  off  for  Fayal  and  our  Captain  in¬ 
tended  to  get  there  the  next  night  but  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  we  had  a  very  heavy  squall  and  were  obliged 
to  run  before  it  and  lay  aloft  and  double-reef  topsails. 
We  did  not  reach  Fayal  for  more  than  a  v/eek  owing 
to  the  bad  weather.  After  arriving  within  four  miles 
of  the  town  the  Captain  ordered  a  boats  crew  to  set 
him  on  shore  and  it  fell  my  lot  to  go.  It  was  more 
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than  five  months  since  I  had  set  my  feet  on  shore. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  orange  groves, 
the  fig  trees,  the  grapes  and  the  flowers  of  every  kind 
and  it  was  very  inviting  to  one  in  a  foreign  clime  and 
more  so  to  me  who  had  never  been  before  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  the  temptation  was  so  great  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  going  aboard  my  floating  habita¬ 
tion  without  having  the  privilege  of  but  one  short 
hour  to  roam  in  such  pleasant  groves,  and  perhaps  to 
be  shut  up  on  shipboard  again  for  months  without  see¬ 
ing  land.  So  I  disobeyed  my  Captain’s  orders  to  be  at 
the  boat  at  sundown  and  wandered  from  place  to  place 
and  visited  some  of  the  beautiful  gardens  in  the  Island. 
I  was  kindly  received  and  treated  with  the  best  the 
land  could  afford  at  free  gratis.  Although  I  could  not 
understand  but  very  little  of  their  language  the  songs 
of  the  little  birds  were  as  familiar  and  inviting  as 
when  heard  in  the  groves  of  my  native  land.  These 
Islands  are  fertile  in  corn  and  wine  and  a  variety  of 
fruits.  The  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious  and  it 
is  said  no  poisonous  or  noxious  animals  can  live  on 
the  Azores.  After  staying  here  for  two  days,  and 
without  giving  the  men  any  liberty,  and  getting  all  our 
wood  and  water  on  board,  put  to  sea  again  with  the 
intention  of  going  down  in  the  latitude  42  South,  but 
our  captain  abandoned  the  idea  and  we  did  not  go 
lower  than  5  degrees  N.  latitude. 

September  23.  Made  St.  Miguel  the  24th  and  saw 
one  brig  standing  N.  E.  with  a  fresh  breeze.  25th. 
Saw  a  Swede  vessel. 

October  14.  Spoke  a  large  ship  from  New  Bedford 
bound  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a  whaling  voyage. 
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From  her  we  got  some  papers  which  were  dated  from 
the  first  of  September,  being  the  first  we  had  got 
from  home.  I  occupied  my  watches  below  for  two 
days  in  perusing  them  which  reminded  me  of  the 
many  happy  hours  that  I  had  spent  in  that  quiet  peace¬ 
ful  home  of  my  father’s  and  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream.  Owing  to  my  having  a  mind  for  roaming  over 
the  world  I  left  that  parental  roof  when  scarce  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  roam,  like  a  feather  tossed  on  Fortune’s 
fickle  waves,  far  from  kindred  and  from  home,  the 
cold  repulses  of  the  world  to  brave.  The  sailor’s  life 
is  full  of  hardships  and  privations  which  no  one  knows 
but  those  who  have  experienced  them. 

October  15.  Saw  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Next 
day  saw  two  others  of  the  largest.  Around  these  Is¬ 
lands  it  is  very  sickly  this  time  of  year  owing  to  the 
heavy  dews  which  fall  like  rain. 

October  20.  As  we  were  running  before  the  wind 
with  a  light  breeze  and  foggy  weather  we  made  the 
Island  of  Salt,  right  ahead,  so  we  luffed  to  the  wind 
with  our  starboard  tacks  a-board  and  stood  along  with 
a  tight  bowline  leaving  the  little  Island  of  Salt  on  our 
larboard  quarter,  with  its  three  peaks  in  the  shape  of 
a  sugar  loaf. 

October  22.  Directed  our  course  for  St.  Vincent 
and  came  to  anchor  the  24th,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  town  which  is  a  small 
place  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island  which  af¬ 
fords  a  good  harbor.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture 
of  every  nation,  but  mostly  blacks ;  very  poor  and  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant.  The  Island  produces  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  except  pumpkins  and  all  of  the  fruit  is  brought 
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from  St.  Anthony,  the  largest  of  the  Islands,  situated 
about  four  miles  from  St.  Vincent.  We  were  here  to 
have  liberty  and  take  wood  and  water,  but  it  was  a 
poor  place  for  men  to  be  set  on  shore  to  enjoy  a  few 
days  liberty  after  a  cruise  of  six  months.  There  was 
nothing  to  afford  amusement  and  but  few  oranges 
and  plenty  of  poison  alcohol  or  "ow-gurdent,”  as  the 
natives  call  it.  The  most  of  our  men  drank  their 
share  and  there  were  several  came  on  board  drunk 
every  day.  The  only  place  here  to  draw  the  attention 
of  a  stranger,  worthy  of  note,  is  two  burying-grounds, 
one  belonging  to  the  English  and  the  other  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  would  seem  to  excite  patriot¬ 
ism  to  visit  a  foreign  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  where  some  hundreds  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  been  buried,  so  far  from  their  friends.  Here  we 
stopped  eleven  days  and  put  to  sea  again  on  the  third 
of  November. 

November  10.  This  morning  it  was  clear  and  scarce¬ 
ly  any  air  was  felt  except  now  and  then  a  cat’s  paw 
was  seen,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  breaking  the  surface 
at  a  distance.  At  noon  our  latt.  was  6°  3811  N.  and  one 
can  judge  of  the  fatigue  of  rowing  about  in  an  open 
boat  in  these  latitudes  for  hours,  for  this  day  we  had 
a  long  pull  after  black  fish  and  returned  without  any¬ 
thing.  From  November  10th  to  18th  encountered 
heavy  squalls  every  day  and  saw  two  water-spouts 
both  coming  very  near  for  we  did  but  just  escape 
them.  This  is  very  common  weather  for  these  latt. 
being  in  6  N. 

November  18.  We  had  our  first  mess  of  potatoes 
and  of  course  our  living  was  poor  enough  for  it  con- 
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sisted  of  beef  and  bread,  with  duff  twice  a  week,  our 
bread  being  now  so  hard  we  could  hardly  chew  it  for 
it  had  been  one  or  two  voyages  before. 

November  19.  This  morning  one  of  the  Portuguese 
got  a  severe  flogging  for  willfully  cutting  another 
man’s  foot  with  a  chisel. 

November  22.  Spoke  the  bark  Walter  of  Province- 
town,  bound  to  California  with  seventy-seven  passen¬ 
gers  and  a  finer  vessel  I  never  saw. 

December  5.  Having  been  on  a  taut  bowline  for 
fourteen  days  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  Island 
of  Salt  where  we  were  to  cruise  for  the  next  season. 

December  13.  Spoke  the  ship  Nye  of  New  Bedford, 
Captain  Francis,  fifteen  months  out  with  260  barrels 
sperm. 

December  17.  This  morning  the  rigging  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fine  dust,  alow  and  aloft,  nearly  as  red  as 
vermillion,  which  blew  from  the  great  desert  of  Sa¬ 
hara,  for  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  very 
near  to  it.  The  weather  being  very  thick  most  of  the 
time  we  could  not  see  more  than  one  half  mile  from 
the  ship. 

December  18.  Saw  one  whale  which  cheered  all 
hands  up  a  little  being  the  first  we  had  seen  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Western  grounds  in  September. 

December  20.  Saw  a  school  of  sperm  whales  and 
the  larboard  boat  got  fast  to  one  but  the  iron  drew. 

December  22.  Took  three  sperm  whales  being  the 
first  we  had  taken  since  our  last  one  taken  on  the 
Western  grounds  June  24th.  On  the  25th  took  three 
more  sperm  whales. 
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December  30.  An  affair  came  off  this  day  that  no 
one  who  experienced  it,  I  think,  will  ever  forget.  We 
raised  a  large  whale  in  the  morning  and  lowered  away 
before  breakfast  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  east¬ 
ward  and  a  considerable  heavy  sea  running.  As  the 
whale  was  going  to  windward  we  pulled  hard  in  hopes 
to  come  up  with  him  at  every  rising,  and  the  Captain 
would  encourage  us  telling  us  to  "spring  boys,  spring 
ahead  for  we  will  be  up  with  him  the  next  rising.” 
We  continued  pulling  to  windward  after  the  whale 
until  noon-time  when  we  came  up  very  near  to  him 
and  found  him  to  be  a  very  large  whale  and  what  the 
sailors  call  "an  old  soger,”  for  he  was  to  cunning  for 
us  and  after  watching  us  for  some  time  he  threw  his 
tail  very  high  in  the  air  and  went  off  to  windward 
again.  Our  Captain  said  it  would  not  do  to  go  any 
further  for  we  were  a  long  ways  from  the  ship, 
having  lost  sight  of  her  about  two  hours  before.  We 
now  directed  our  course  back  in  the  direction  we  had 
left  the  ship  in  the  morning  but  owing  to  our  long 
pull  and  exerting  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our  strength  in 
trying  to  get  up  to  the  whale,  we  were  nearly  exhaust¬ 
ed  and  wholly  unfit  for  a  long  pull  back  to  the  ship 
again.  The  other  boats  were  all  in  sight  as  they  had 
pulled  almost  as  far  as  we  had.  In  the  course  of  two 
hours  we  came  in  sight  of  the  ship.  Shortly  after  we 
fell  in  with  a  large  school  of  whales  going  to  the  east¬ 
ward  and  it  now  being  calm  the  whales  were  going 
very  slow  and  breaching,  which  is,  to  throw  their 
whole  length  out  of  the  water  and  make  the  water 
fly  nearly  as  high  as  the  main  truck  of  a  ship,  and 
raising  their  flukes,  or  tail,  high  in  the  air  and  striking 
it  down  on  to  the  water  with  such  force  as  to  make 
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the  ocean  ring  for  miles  resembling  the  roar  of  many 
cannon.  We  could  not  fasten  to  them  while  they  were 
in  this  state  so  we  laid  around  the  school  until  nearly 
sundown  when  our  Captain  said  it  would  not  do  to 
wait  longer  if  we  were  going  to  take  any  that  day  and 
so  we  must  be  about  it.  Each  boat  pulled  ahead  to 
pick  their  victim  when  as  my  boat  was  going  along¬ 
side  of  a  whale  the  larboard  boat  was  struck  by  the 
flukes  of  a  large  whale  and  stove  into  twenty  or  thirty 
pieces  which  flew  high  in  the  air  while  the  line  tub, 
boat  bucket,  water  keg,  harpoons,  lances  and  other 
things  belonging  to  the  boat  flew  in  every  direction. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt  and  after  picking  the 
men  up  all  the  whales  were  gone  except  one  that  the 
waist  boat  was  fastened  to  and  he  was  spouting  blood. 
After  the  whale  was  dead  we  commenced  towing  him 
towards  the  ship  which  was  now  about  fourteen  miles 
to  the  leeward.  It  was  long  after  dark  so  we  set  our 
light  but  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  ships  light  until 
about  two  hours.  Being  very  much  fatigued,  having 
ate  nothing  since  the  night  before,  and  our  water  all 
gone,  we  took  the  bread  from  our  lantern  keg  which 
served  us  a  small  handful  apiece.  We  continued  row¬ 
ing  our  way  to  the  ship  through  the  darkness,  with 
sharks  all  around  us  biting  our  oars  as  we  dipped  them 
water.  We  reached  the  vessel  a  little  past  midnight 
and  then  we  had  to  make  our  whale  fast  and  set  the 
watch  before  we  could  get  anything  to  eat.  We  turned 
to  again  at  daylight.  This  was  not  the  only  time  I 
was  lost  from  the  ship  during  the  voyage  as  several 
times  I  was  gone  from  the  ship  all  night  and  once  I 
was  in  the  boat  towing  three  whales  most  of  the  night, 
but  it  is  often  the  hard  lot  of  the  whaleman  to  get  lost 
from  the  ship  and  never  be  heard  of  again. 
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January  2.  A  gale  commenced  which  lasted  until 
the  eleventh  during  which  time  we  lay-to  under  double- 
reefed  topsails. 

January  22.  Took  four  sperm  whales. 

February  2.  Took  one  small  whale. 

February  3.  Took  one  large  whale  which  made* 
100  barrels  of  sperm.  It  being  quite  rugged  at  the 
time  all  three  boats  got  fast  and  it  took  them  three 
hours  to  kill  him.  Several  times  our  boat  was  carried 
on  top  of  the  whale  by  the  heavy  sea  when  our  cap¬ 
tain  would  shove  off  with  the  boat-hook  and  one  time 
he  took  his  foot  and  shoved  off  being  right  upon  the 
whale’s  back. 

February  6.  Took  a  small  whale  and  on  the  eighth 
took  another.  On  the  twelfth  we  took  four  more. 

February  17.  Worked  hard  all  day  and  finished 
stowing  down  the  last  twelve  whales. 

March  6.  Took  three  whales. 

March  20.  Squared  the  yards  and  directed  our 
course  for  St.  Vincent’s  after  a  cruise  of  four  months 
and  eighteen  days.  During  this  time  we  had  suffered 
much  from  a  leaky  forecastle  and  most  of  the  time  we 
had  rugged  weather  and  every  bunk  leaked  and  some 
of  them  very  bad.  Many  a  night  I  slept  with  the 
water  running  down  on  to  my  head  and  feet  while  my 
bed  clothes  were  so  wet  that  I  could  wring  the  water 
out  of  them. 

March  21.  Came  to  anchor  here  and  had  liberty ; 
scraped  ship  and  painted ;  wooded  and  watered.  After 

*In  "memorandum  of  whales  taken”  this  whale  is  listed  at  120 
barrels. 
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taking  two  humpback,  which  are  a  specie  of  whales 
nearly  like  right  whales  but  are  the  most  dreaded  by 
whalemen.  We  put  to  sea  again  on  April  7th. 

April  16.  Arrived  on  our  old  cruising  ground  from 
which  we  took  nine  whales  in  ten  days  and  cut  them 
down  and  on  the  30th  of  April  were  bound  home.  We 
were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  all  of  our  provisions, 
except  enough  to  last  home,  in  order  to  have  casks 
enough  to  put  our  oil  in,  which  amounted  in  all  to  700 
bbls.  We  then  squared  away  for  St.  Vincent’s  again 
which  we  made  on  the  third  of  May. 

May  4.  On  this  night  the  Captain  and  the  mate 
made  a  great  dance  for  the  natives  and  I  and  three 
others  went  with  them  to  where  they  danced  all  night 
breaking  up  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They 
had  no  treat  but  wine  and  with  this  they  were  pretty 
free  for  during  the  night  they  used  seventy-five  bottles. 
After  taking  our  leave  went  on  board  and  got  under 
way  Sunday,  May  5,  at  10  A.  M.  and  at  2  P.  M.  we 
were  once  more  on  the  open  Atlantic  steering  away 
for  Yankee  land  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  fresh  breeze. 

June  3.  Arrived  at  Mattapoisett  after  a  passage  of 
twenty-eight  days.  To  be  homeward  bound  is  always 
a  source  of  heartfelt  gratification  to  the  sailor  and  as 
our  voyage  was  at  an  end  all  seemed  happy  to  be 
master  of  their  own  actions  again  and  free  from  the 
restraint  and  discipline  of  shipboard  where  they  had 
been  so  long  confined. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Whales  seen  and 

TAKEN  DURING  THE  VOYAGE,  1849-1850 

June  16  Took  first  whale  on  the  Western  ground. 
Latt  28°.  Made  41  bbls.  sperm. 

21  Saw  whales. 

24  Took  one  whale,  35  bbls.  S.  O. 

30  Saw  whales. 

July  2  Saw  whales. 

Aug.  7  Saw  whales. 

18  Saw  whales.  Lowered,  struck  and  drowned. 

21  Saw  whales. 

Sept.  11  Saw  whales. 

Dec.  18  Saw  whales.  25  Took  three  whales. 

30  Took  one  whale. 

Jan.  9  Saw  whales.  Struck  and  drowned. 

22  Took  four  whales. 

Feb.  2  Took  one  whale. 

3  Took  one  whale.  120  bbls.  S.  O. 

6  One  whale.  8  One  whale.  12  Four  whales. 
Mar.  6  Took  three  whales.  11  Saw  whales. 

27  Took  two  humpback. 

Apr.  18  Took  three  whales. 

21  Took  one  whale.  100  bbls. 

22  Took  three  whales.  25  Saw  whales. 

29  Took  two  whales  which  completed  our  car¬ 
go  being  in  all  *700  bbls.  of  sperm  and  30  bbls.  hump¬ 
back.  Making  28  sperm  whales  that  we  took  from  Dec. 
22,  1849  up  to  April  29,  1850,  making  four  months  and 
seven  days.  All  of  which  we  took  in  and  near  latt. 
16°  55u  and  long.  20°  35." 

*Starbuck’s  History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  states  cargo 
was  700  barrels  composed  of  660  sperm  and  40  of  humpback. 
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Samuel  Millet  in  account  with  R.  L.  Barstow 


FOR  MERCHANDISE  RECEIVED 

May  8,  1849  By  four  days  board  in  New  Bedford 
and  stage  fare  to  Mattapoisett.  An  order  for  $1.50 
One  nights  lodging  and  meals  in  Mattapoisett. 


1  short  jacket 

1  pair  of  woolen  pants 

2  pair  of  thin  pants 

1  pair  of  thick  shirts 
1  woolen  robe 

1  pair  shoes 

2  tarpaulin  hats 
2  palmleaf  hats 

1  scotch  cap 

2  jacknives 


2  papers  of  needles 
1  bottle  of  pain  killer 

1  mattress  and  blanket 

2  sheath  knives  and  belt 

3  dozen  of  pipes 

11  pounds  of  tobacco 
cash  received  $1.00 
protection  .25 
2  pairs  of  drawers 
21  pounds  of  oil  soap 


Received  from  the  slops  on  board  of  the  '‘  Willis.” 


Oct.  27,  1849 
29 

Jan.  8,  1850 


3  pounds  of  tobacco 
2  1/2  pounds  of  tobacco 
1  thick  shirt 
1  pair  thick  pants 
1  pair  shoes 
1  sheath  knife 


Feb.  18,  1850 


1  thick  shirt 
1  thin  frock 
1  pair  pants 
1  night  robe 

By  16  pounds  of  tobacco  received  from 
the  slops  while  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
St.  Vincents  from  March  21,  1850  to 
April  7,  1850. 
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Apr.  17,  1850  1  tarpaulin  hat 
June  4,  1850  1  coat  $12.75 


1  pair  of  pants 

5.77 

1  vest 

3.80 

1  pair  of  pants 

3.90 

2  calico  shirts 

1.50 

1  vest 

2.25 

1  pair  socks 

.32 

1  pair  socks 

.62 

1  cotton  handkerchief 

1  pair  of  shoes 

6.00 

1  coat 

1  cap 

1.00 

1  pair  suspenders 

.50 

1  handkerchief 

.67 

1  trunk 

4.50 

cash  received 

2.00 

"Oh,  the  rare  old  Whale,  ’mid  storm  and  gale. 
In  his  ocean  home  will  be 
A  giant  in  might  where  might  is  right, 

And  King  of  the  boundless  sea.” 

Moby  Dick 


THE  MANNER  OF  CAPTURING 
THE  WHALE  IN  1671 


IN  "Samuel  Millets  Journal”  we  have  seen  whaling 
pictured  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
turn  back  some  two  centuries  and  read  a  contempor¬ 
aneous  account  as  recorded  by  F.  Martens  in  1671, 
who  sailed  from  the  Elbe  on  the  15th  of  April,  in  the 
good  ship  Jonas  in  the  Whale  bound  for  the  northern 
whaling  grounds  at  Spitzbergen.  Upon  reaching  the 
whaling  grounds  Martens  says,  "We  saw  daily  many 
ships,  sailing  about  the  ice ;  I  observed  that  as  they 
passed  by  one  another,  they  hailed  one  another,  crying 
Holla,  and  asked  each  other  how  many  fish  they  had 
caught ;  but  they  would  not  stick  sometimes  to  tell 
more  than  they  had.” 

The  first  noteworthy  encounter  with  whales  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  follows :  "On  the  first  of  July,  about  noon 
two  whales  came  near  to  our  ship ;  we  saw  that  they 
had  a  mind  to  couple  together ;  we  set  our  boat  for 
them,  and  the  harpoonier  hit  the  female,  which  when 
the  other  found,  he  did  not  stay  at  all,  but  made  away. 
The  female  run  all  along  above  the  water,  straight 
forward,  beating  about  with  her  tail  and  fins,  so  that 
we  durst  not  come  near  to  lance  her ;  yet  one  of  our 
harpooniers  was  so  foolhardy  to  venture  too  near  to 
the  fish,  which  saluted  him  with  a  stroke  of  her  tail 
over  his  back  so  vehemently,  that  he  had  much  ado 
to  recover  his  breath  again.  Those  in  the  other  boat, 
to  show  their  valour  also,  hastened  to  the  fish,  which 
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overturned  their  boat,  so  that  the  harpoonier  was 
forced  to  dive  for  it,  and  hide  his  head  underneath  the 
water;  the  rest  did  the  same;  they  thought  it  very 
long  before  they  came  out,  for  it  was  cold,  so  that  they 
came  quaking  to  the  ship  again.  In  the  same  morn¬ 
ing  a  whale  appeared  near  our  ship,  before  the  wide 
harbour :  we  put  out  four  boats  from  our  ship  after 
him,  but  two  Holland  ships  were  about  half  a  league 
from  us ;  one  of  them  sent  a  boat  towards  us ;  we  used 
great  diligence  and  care  to  take  him,  but  the  fish  came 
up  just  before  the  Dutchman’s  boat,  and  was  struck 
by  him  with  the  harpoon.  Thus  he  took  the  bread 
out  of  our  mouths.” 

"On  the  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  windy  and 
foggy ;  we  were  in  seventy-five  degrees ;  we  sailed 
along  by  the  ice  somewhat  easterly  towards  Spitzber- 
gen.  That  night  we  saw  more  than  twenty  whales, 
that  run  one  after  another  towards  the  ice ;  out  of 
them  we  got  our  second  fish,  which  was  a  male  one ; 
and  this  fish,  when  they  wounded  him  with  lances, 
bled  very  much,  so  that  the  sea  was  tinged  by  it  where 
he  swam ;  we  brought  him  to  the  ship  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  north,  for  the  sun  is  the  clock  to  seamen 
in  Spitzbergen,  or  else  they  would  live  without  order, 
and  mistake  in  the  usual  seven  weekly  days.” 

Of  the  danger  of  leaving  the  ship  to  hunt  the  polar 
bears  on  the  ice  owing  to  the  heavy  fogs  that  at 
times  last  for  many  days,  Martens  in  describing  one 
expedition,  says,  "We  were  afraid  of  loosing  our  ships, 
for  we  had  examples  enough  of  them  that  had  lost 
their  ships,  and  could  not  come  to  them  again,  but 
have  been  forced  to  return  home  in  other  ships.  When 
after  this  manner  any  have  lost  their  ships,  and  can- 
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not  be  seen,  they  discharge  a  cannon  from  the  ship, 
or  sound  the  trumpet  or  hautboys,  according  as  they 
are  provided  in  their  ships.” 

After  recounting  the  varying  success  of  their  cruise 
Martens  gives  the  following  description  of  the  whale 
and  its  capture : 

"First,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  like  to  be 
a  good  year  to  catch  whales  in,  there  is  many  white 
fish  to  be  seen  before ;  but  where  we  see  many  seales, 
there  we  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  many  whales; 
for  they  say  that  they  eat  up  the  food  of  the  whale, 
wherefore  the  whales  will  not  stay  in  such  empty 
places,  but  go  to  find  out  better,  and  so  come  to  Spitz- 
bergen ;  for  there,  at  the  shoar,  we  see  great  plenty  of 
the  small  sea-snails,  and  perhaps  some  other  small 
fish.  They  are  caught  after  the  following  manner. 
When  they  see  whales,  or  when  they  hear  them  blow 
or  spout,  they  call  in  to  the  ship,  “Fall,  fall;  ”  then 
everybody  must  be  ready  to  get  into  the  long-boat 
that  he  doth  belong  to,  commonly  six  men  go  into 
every  long-boat,  and  sometimes  seven,  according  as 
the  long-boats  are  in  bigness ;  they  all  of  them  row 
until  they  come  very  near  unto  the  whale;  then  doth 
the  harpoonier  arise,  who  sits  always  before  in  the 
boat,  where  the  harpoon,  or  the  sharp  iron  made  like 
unto  an  arrow  fixed  to  a  stick,  doth  also  lye  on  the 
foremost  board  of  the  long-boat,  which  the  seamen 
call  the  staffen,  that  is,  the  broad  piece  of  wood  that 
cometh  up  from  before  the  boat  from  the  bottom,  and 
stands  up  higher  than  all  the  rest.  But  when  the 
whale  runs  streight  down  towards  the  bottom  under¬ 
neath  the  water,  then  he  doth  draw  the  rope  very 
hard,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  long-boat  is  even 
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with  the  surface  of  the  water;  nay,  he  would  certain¬ 
ly  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom  if  they  should  not  give 
him  rope  enough.  This  he  doth  commonly  where  the 
sea  is  deepest ;  and  this  doth  require  an  incredible 
force  to  draw  so  many  hundred  fathoms  of  rope  under 
water.  The  harpoonier  taketh  his  harpoon,  and  holds 
the  point  or  the  iron  thereof,  together  with  the  fore¬ 
runner,  towards  his  left  hand ;  this  is  a  rope  or  line  of 
five  or  seven  fathom  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
is  laid  up  round  like  a  ring,  that  it  may  not  hinder 
the  harpoon  when  it  is  flung ;  for  as  soon  as  he  doth 
fling  or  dart  the  harpoon  this  line  follows,  for  it  is 
more  plyable  than  the  rest  that  are  fastened  to  it, 
wherewith  they  pursue  the  whale.  It  is  made  of  the 
finest  and  softest  hemp,  and  not  daub’d  with  tarr,  but 
it  doth  swell  in  the  water,  and  so  it  grows  hard.  The 
harpoonier  darts  his  harpoon  with  the  right  hand  at 
the  fish.  When  the  whale  is  hit  with  the  harpoon,  all 
the  men  that  are  in  the  long-boat  turn  themselves 
about  and  look  before  them,  and  they  lay  their  oars 
nimbly  upon  the  sides  of  the  long-boat.  There  is  a 
man  in  the  long-boat,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after 
the  rope :  for  in  each  of  these  long-boats  there  is  a 
whole  heap  of  lines,  between  the  two  seats  or  benches ; 
this  heap  is  divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  parts,  and 
each  of  them  is  of  eighty,  ninety,  to  one  hundred  fath¬ 
oms  long ;  the  first  of  them  is  ty’d  to  the  fore-runner 
or  small  line ;  as  the  whale  runs  under  the  water,  they 
tye  more  line  to  it,  and  if  in  one  boat  there  should  not 
be  enough,  they  make  use  of  those  that  are  in  the 
other  long-boats.  These  ropes  or  lines  are  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  fore-runner,  and  are  made  of  strong 
and  tough  hemp,  and  are  tarr’d  over.  The  line-fur- 
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nisher,  or  the  man  that  doth  look  after  the  ropes,  and 
also  the  other  men  that  are  in  the  long-boat,  must 
have  great  care  that  the  ropes  or  lines  may  not  be  en¬ 
tangled  when  they  run  out  so  swift,  or  that  they  may 
not  run  towards  the  side  of  the  long-boat,  for  then  the 
long-boat  would  be  overset  and  many  lose  their  lives, 
if  other  long-boats  were  not  near  to  their  assistance. 
The  line  must  run  just  before,  in  the  middle  of  the 
long-boat,  that  is  called  the  stave  by  the  seamen,  and 
by  reason  of  this  strong  and  violent  motion  the  wood 
and  rope  would  be  set  on  fire ;  but  to  prevent  this  the 
harpoonier  hath  a  wet  rag  tied  to  a  stick  (like  unto  a 
mop)  ready  at  hand,  wherewith  he  wets  the  wood 
without  ceasing.  The  other  three  men  that  are  in  the 
long-boats  take  also  care  of  the  lines,  as  well  when 
they  are  let  out  as  when  they  are  taken  in  again ;  and 
when  they  cannot  hold  it  with  their  hands,  they  wind 
it  about  the  staves  of  the  boat,  and  so  they  do  stop  it 
from  going  any  further.  Another,  that  is  called  the 
steersman,  stands  behind  in  the  long-boat,  and  steers 
the  boat  with  an  oar,  and  he  takes  great  care  and  minds 
the  rope  to  see  which  way  it  runs  out ;  for  if  it  doth 
go  towards  either  side,  and  doth  not  run  just  before 
over  the  stave,  he  so  guides  the  boat  that  it  may  run 
exactly  out  before.  The  whale  runs  away  with  the 
long-boat  as  swift  as  the  wind.  If  the  harpoonier  can, 
he  doth  dart  the  harpoon  just  behind  the  spout-hole 
of  the  whale,  or  in  the  thick  fat  of  his  back,  where 
they  also  do  launce  him,  for  that  maketh  him  spout 
blood  sooner  than  if  wounded  in  any  other  place,  and 
dye  sooner  than  if  you  should  launce  them  into  their 
belly  or  through  the  guts.  The  first  whale  we  caught 
spouted  blood  in  such  a  quantity,  that  the  sea  was 
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tinged  by  it  wherever  he  swam,  whereunto  the  malle¬ 
mucks  flock’d  in  great  numbers,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before.  They  also  launce  the  whales  near  their  privy- 
parts,  if  they  can  come  at  it,  for  if  they  are  run  in  there 
it  doth  pain  them  very  much ;  nay,  even  when  they  are 
almost  dead,  if  you  run  in  your  launce  thereabouts,  it 
causeth  the  whole  body  to  tremble.  For  the  most  part 
they  do  not  much  mind  where  they  launce  or  push  them, 
for  there  is  no  time  to  take  great  deliberation,  but 
they  strike  at  him  as  well  as  they  can.  But  about  the 
head  the  harpoon  can  do  him  no  hurt,  because  the  fat 
is  but  very  thin  there  upon  the  bones,  which  the 
whales  know  as  well  as  we ;  for  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  danger,  so  that  they  cannot  escape  the  har¬ 
poon,  they  rather  leave  their  head  than  their  back  un¬ 
defended,  for  there  the  harpoon  breaks  out  easier, 
and  so  the  whale  gets  away,  like  one  that  hath  no  mind 
to  fight  any  longer.  The  use  of  the  harpoon  is  to  tye, 
as  it  were,  the  whales  with  them,  that  they  may  not 
run  away.  It  is  shaped  like  an  arrow  before.  It  hath 
two  sharp  beards ;  they  are  sharp  at  the  edge  and  have 
a  broad  back,  like  a  hatchet,  that  is  sharp  before  and 
blunt  behind  or  on  the  back,  so  that  it  may  not  cut 
with  its  back,  for  else  it  would  tear  out  and  all  your 
labour  would  be  lost.  The  iron  handle  is  thicker  be¬ 
hind  than  before,  and  it  is  hollow,  whereinto  they  put 
the  stick.  Before  this  hollow  part  the  fore-goer  is 
fastened  or  tyed,  that  is  to  say  the  foremost  rope. 
Those  are  the  best  harpoons  that  are  made  of  clean 
and  fine  steel  and  are  not  hardened  too  much,  so  that 
you  may  bend  it  without  snapping ;  for  oftentimes 
two  hundred  pounds  are  lost  (for  a  midling  whale  is 
esteem’d  at  so  much)  in  a  minutes  time  for  want  of  a 
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good  and  well  temper’d  harpoon.  The  wooden  stick 
is  fastened  within  the  iron  collet  or  funnel  of  the  har¬ 
poon  with  packthread,  wound  all  about  the  iron ;  some¬ 
what  higher  up,  about  two  spans  off,  there  is  a  hole 
made  through  the  stock.  The  harpoon  is  light  be¬ 
hind,  and  heavy  towards  the  point  or  before,  like  an 
arrow,  that  is  made  heavy  before  with  iron  and  light 
behind  with  feathers,  so  that  fling  it  which  way  you 
will  it  doth  always  fall  upon  the  point.  Through  this 
hole  cometh  a  piece  of  packthread,  wherewith  the  end 
of  the  fore-runner  is  fastened  to  the  handle  or  stock 
of  the  harpoon,  but  this  is  soon  torn  off,  and  it  serveth 
for  nothing  more  after  the  harpoon  sticks  in  the  body 
of  the  whale ;  neither  is  the  wooden  handle  of  any 
further  use,  and  so  it  doth  soon  come  out  from  the 
iron. 

When  the  whale  is  struck  with  the  harpoon,  all  the 
other  long-boats  row  out  before,  and  take  notice  which 
way  the  line  doth  stand,  and  sometimes  they  pull  at 
the  rope  or  line.  If  it  is  stiff  and  heavy,  the  whale 
doth  draw  it  still  with  his  might ;  but  if  it  hang  loose, 
so  that  the  long-boat  is  before  and  behind  equally  high 
out  of  the  water,  then  the  men  pull  in  the  rope  again, 
and  the  rope-giver  layeth  it  down  in  very  good  order, 
round,  and  one  row  above  the  other,  that  if  the  whale 
should  draw  on  again,  he  may  have  it  ready  to  give 
him  without  being  entangled.  Here  is  also  this  to  be 
observed,  that  if  the  whale  runs  upon  the  level  they 
must  not  give  him  too  much  rope,  for  if  he  should 
turn  and  wind  himself  much  and  often  about,  he  might 
easily  wind  the  rope  about  a  rock  or  heavy  stone 
and  so  fasten  it  to  it,  and  so  the  harpoon  would  come 
out  and  all  the  labour  would  be  lost ;  which  hath  often 
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happened,  and  we  ourselves  lost  one  that  way.  The 
other  long-boats  that  are  towed  behind,  wherein  the 
men  look  all  before  them,  and  sit  still  and  let  the  whale 
draw  them  along :  if  the  whale  doth  rowl  upon  the 
ground,  so  that  the  long-boats  or  sloops  do  lye  still, 
they  draw  their  lines  in  again  by  degrees,  and  the 
ropemaster  doth  lay  them  down  again  in  their  proper 
places  as  they  had  been  laid  before.  When  they  kill 
the  whale  with  launces  they  also  pull  their  lines  in 
again,  until  they  come  near  to  the  whale,  yet  at  some 
distance,  that  the  others  may  have  room  to  launce : 
but  they  must  have  great  care,  that  all  the  lines  of 
every  sloop  may  not  be  cut  off  together,  because  some 
whales  sink,  and  others  do  swim  even  with  the  water 
when  they  are  dead,  which  nobody  can  tell  before¬ 
hand  whether  they  will  do  one  or  the  other.  The  fat 
ones  do  not  sink  presently  after  they  are  fresh  killed, 
but  the  lean  ones  sink  immediately  after  they  are 
dead,  but  after  some  few  days  they  come  up  again  and 
swim  on  the  water :  but  it  would  be  too  long  a  while 
for  a  man  to  stay  till  he  cometh  up  again,  the  sea  is 
never  so  quiet  that  one  can  stay  long  in  the  same 
place,  and  where  the  sea  is  quiet  and  without  waves, 
there  the  stream  doth  carry  the  ships  and  the  ice  along 
together,  so  that  we  should  be  forced  to  leave  the 
whale  unto  others,  that  would  find  him  dead  some 
days  after.  ’Tis  true  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  catch 
whales,  but  it  is  very  nasty  and  stinking  work,  for  long 
and  white  maggots  grow  in  their  flesh ;  they  are  flat, 
like  unto  worms  that  breed  in  men’s  bellies,  and  they 
smell  worse  than  anything  I  ever  smelt  in  my  life. 
The  longer  the  whale  lies  dead  in  the  water,  the  high¬ 
er  he  doth  swim  above  it ;  some  swim  a  foot  high 
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above  the  water,  others  to  their  middle,  and  then  they 
do  burst  easily,  and  give  a  very  great  report.  They 
begin  immediately  to  stink,  and  this  encreases  hourly, 
and  their  flesh  boils  and  ferments  like  unto  beer  or 
ale,  and  holes  break  in  their  bellies  that  their  guts 
comes  out.  If  any  man  is  enclined  to  sore  eyes  this 
vapour  enflames  them  immediately,  as  if  quicklime 
was  flung  into  them.  But  when  the  live  whales  rise 
and  swim  again,  some  of  them  are  astonished,  others 
wild  or  stark  mad :  to  those  that  are  wild  we  come 
softly  or  gently  from  behind,  as  we  do  when  we  are 
going  to  trapan  them ;  for  when  the  wind  is  down, 
the  weather  calm,  and  air  serene,  so  that  the  sea  doth 
not  foam  or  roar,  the  whales  hear  immediately  the 
striking  of  the  oars. 

If  many  small-ice  sheets  lay  near  to  one  another,  so 
that  we  cannot  follow  the  whale  with  our  sloops  or 
long-boats,  we  fetch  in  our  line  with  all  might  and 
strength,  and  if  with  one  or  more  pulls  we  can  fetch 
out  the  harpoon  it  is  well,  if  not  we  chop  off  the  rope 
or  line.  The  whale  is  best  and  surest  struck  with  a 
harpoon  when  he  spouts  water,  as  is  already  said 
above ;  for  we  do  observe,  when  they  lye  still  and  very 
quiet,  that  they  then  listen,  and  are  sometimes  under 
and  sometimes  above  water,  so  that  their  back  doth 
not  quite  dry,  and  before  we  are  aware  of  it  he  flings 
up  his  tail  behind  out  of  the  sea,  and  so  bids  us  good 
buy.  The  whales  may  easily  be  caught  when  the  air 
is  very  serene  and  clear  and  the  sea  quiet,  and  where 
there  float  neither  great  nor  small  ice-sheets,  so  that 
we  may  go  in  between  them  with  our  boats  or  sloops 
to  follow  them ;  for  at  the  ice-fields  the  whales  do  com¬ 
monly  lye  and  rub  themselves  at  them,  perhaps  by 
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reason  of  the  lice  that  bite  them.  Besides,  against  the 
ice-sheets  the  sea  beats,  dashes,  and  foams,  with  small 
curling  waves,  so  that  the  whales  do  not  observe  nor 
mind  the  striking  of  the  oars,  and  so  they  are  easily 
struck  with  the  harpoon.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  kill 
a  female,  chiefly  when  she  is  big  with  young,  for  they 
defend  themselves  very  long,  and  are  harder  to  be 
kill’d  than  a  male  one.  Oftentimes  the  long-boats 
wait  six  or  seven  hours,  nay,  a  whole  day,  for  a  whale 
before  they  see  one. 

Where  great  quantity  of  small  ice  is  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  there  it  is  also  very  dangerous  and  hard  to 
come  to  the  whale,  for  he  is  so  cunning  that  when  he 
perceives  where  the  ice  is  he  retires  thither  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  harpoonier  stands  at  the  head  of  the  long¬ 
boat,  and  doth  draw  on  the  rope,  to  try  whether  it  is 
heavy  or  light ;  if  it  feels  heavy,  so  that  we  are  afraid 
it  will  pull  the  boat  under  water,  then  we  give  him 
more  rope,  if  he  runs  streight  out  before,  he  draweth 
the  sloops  after  him.  If  he  doth  run  underneath  a  great 
ice-field,  the  harpoonier  taketh  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
which  they  call  a  chopping-knife,  and  if  the  ice-field 
be  hollow,  or  spongy,  or  full  of  holes  in  the  middle,  so 
that  the  whale  can  fetch  breath  underneath  it,  and  the 
rope  is  not  long  enough  to  follow  him,  and  if  the  ice 
be  several  miles  long,  they  draw  the  rope  in  as  much 
as  possibly  they  can  until  it  be  streight,  and  then  he 
chops  it  off ;  loosing  the  piece  of  the  rope  whereon  the 
harpoon  is  fastened,  that  sticketh  in  the  body  of  the 
whale,  yet  not  without  great  loss,  for  oftentimes  they 
run  away  with  the  lines  that  belong  to  five  and  more 
sloops.  It  happens  very  often  that  they  run  to  the 
ice  with  the  long-boats,  so  that  they  dash  against  it  as 
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if  they  would  break  it  into  pieces,  which  also  very  of¬ 
ten  happens.  But  when  the  whale  rises  again  they 
oftentimes  fling  one  or  two  more  harpoons  into  him, 
according  as  they  find  he  is  tired  more  or  less :  then 
he  dives  under  water  again.  Some  swim  or  run  even 
all  along  on  the  water,  and  they  play  with  their  tail 
and  Anns,  so  that  we  must  have  great  care  that  we 
may  not  come  too  near  them.  When  the  whales  fling 
their  tails  about  after  this  manner,  they  wind  the  line 
about  their  tail,  so  that  we  need  not  to  fear  the  harpoon 
tearing  out,  for  then  they  are  ty’d  strong  and  firm 
enough  with  the  rope.  After  they  are  wounded  they 
spout  with  all  their  might  and  main,  so  that  you  may 
hear  them  as  far  off  as  you  may  a  cannon ;  but  when 
they  are  quite  tired  it  cometh  out  only  by  drops,  for 
he  hath  not  strength  enough  to  force  the  water  up, 
and  therefore  it  sounds  as  if  you  held  an  empty  mug 
or  bottle  under  water,  and  the  water  runs  into  it.  And 
this  sound  is  a  certain  sign  of  his  feebleness  and  that 
he  is  going  to  expire.  Some  whales  blow  blood  to  the 
very  last  after  they  have  been  wounded,  and  these 
dash  the  men  in  the  long-boats  most  filthily,  and  dye 
the  sloops  as  if  they  were  painted  with  a  red  colour ; 
nay,  the  very  sea  is  tinged  red  all  along  where  they 
swim.  Those  whales  that  are  mortally  wounded,  heat 
themselves  that  they  reek  while  they  are  alive.  When 
the  whales  blow  up  the  water,  they  fling  out  with  it 
some  fattish  substance  that  floats  upon  the  sea,  like 
sperm,  and  this  fat  the  mallemuckes  devour  greedily, 
of  which  several  thousands  attend  him,  so  that  a  whale 
often  hath  more  attendants  than  a  king  hath  servants. 

Sometimes  also  the  harpoons  break  out ;  then  often 
long-boats  of  other  ships  attend,  and  as  soon  as  they 
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see  that  the  harpoon  is  come  out,  they  fling  their  own 
into  him,  and  the  whale  is  theirs,  although  the  first 
harpoon  hath  almost  killed  the  whale;  yet  if  he  doth 
get  loose  the  second  party  claims  him,  and  the  first 
must  look  for  another.  Sometimes  at  the  same  time 
two  harpoons,  belonging  to  two  several  ships,  are 
struck  into  the  whale ;  such  ones  are  divided  equally, 
and  each  one  hath  half ;  the  other  two,  three,  or  more 
sloops,  as  many  as  there  is  of  them,  wait  for  the  whale’s 
coming  up  again,  and  when  they  see  that  he  is  tired 
they  kill  him  outright  with  launces.  In  doing  this  is 
the  greatest  danger,  for  the  first  that  do  fling  the  har¬ 
poon  into  him  are  drawn  along  by  the  whale,  and  are 
at  a  good  distance  from  him,  but  those  that  kill  him 
launces  are  as  well  upon  his  body  as  at  his  sides,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  whale  turns  and  winds  himself,  and 
they  receive  many  and  severe  blows.  Here  the  steers¬ 
man  must  take  care  to  observe  how  the  whale  runs 
and  turns  himself  about,  that  the  harpoonier  may 
reach  him  with  his  launces :  all  the  other  men  in  the 
sloops  row  diligently,  sometimes  forwards  and  some¬ 
times  backwards,  which  they  call  rowing  on  and  strik¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  whale  lifts  up  himself  out  of  the 
water,  he  commonly  doth  strike  about  with  his  tail 
and  finns,  that  the  water  dasheth  up  like  dust.  A 
long-boat  he  values  no  more  than  dust,  for  he  can  beat 
it  all  into  shatters  at  a  blow :  but  a  great  ship  is  too 
hard  for  him,  and  if  he  strikes  against  it  with  his  tail, 
he  feels  it  more  than  the  ship,  for  he  doth  so  paint  the 
ship  with  his  own  blood  that  it  maketh  him  very  feeble. 
A  good  steersman  is  next  unto  the  harpoonier  most 
useful  in  the  sloop ;  he  steers  with  one  oar,  and  doth 
look  out  before :  the  other  four  men  turn  their  back 
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to  the  head  and  look  towards  the  stern,  therefore  doth 
the  steersman  and  harpoonier  always  cry,  “Row  on,” 
or  “Strike,”  that  is  to  say,  row  near  to  the  whale,  or 
else  keep  farther  off.  The  launces  have  a  wooden 
stick  or  handle  above  two  fathoms  long,  or  somewhat 
shorter  than  a  pikestaff ;  the  iron  thereof  is  commonly 
a  fathom  long,  and  pointed  before  like  unto  a  pike :  it 
is  made  of  steel  or  tough  iron,  that  it  may  bend  with¬ 
out  breaking.  For  after  you  have  made  a  deep  hole 
in  his  body  with  your  launces,  you  poke  into  it  with 
them  one  way  and  the  other  way,  as  they  do  when 
they  poke  for  eels ;  but  if  he  doth  get  one  or  more  out 
of  your  hands,  you  take  another,  for  every  sloop  hath 
at  least  five,  six,  or  seven,  and  yet  sometimes  he  has 
them  all  out  of  three,  four,  or  more  boats  sticking  in 
his  body. 

After  the  whale  is  killed  they  cut  off  his  tail ;  some 
keep  the  tail  and  finns,  and  hang  them  up  at  the  out¬ 
side  of  their  ship,  for  that  defends  them  from  the  ice 
when  it  presseth  upon  the  ship ;  the  tail  hinders  the 
boat  and  its  course,  because  it  doth  lye  across,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  cut  it  off.  Before  the  tail 
they  fasten  a  piece  of  a  rope,  and  the  other  end  at  the 
stern  of  the  last  sloop.  There  is  in  all  four  or  five 
sloops  fastened  to  one  another  behind,  and  so  they 
row  one  behind  the  other  to  the  great  ship.  When 
they  have  brought  the  whale  to  the  ship,  they  tye  it 
with  ropes  fast  to  the  ship ;  that  part  where  the  tail  is 
cut  off  they  fasten  to  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  and  the 
head  towards  the  stern,  about  the  middle,  near  the 
great  shrouds  of  the  mainmast  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  ship.  It  is  seldom  that  a  whale  doth  reach  farther 
than  from  the  poop  to  the  middle  of  the  ship,  except 
the  vessels  are  very  small. 
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By  the  larboard  is  to  be  understood  that  the  side  of 
the  ship  that  is  at  your  right  hand  as  you  go  from  be¬ 
fore  towards  the  stern ;  but  that  side  of  the  ship  that 
is  on  your  right  hand  as  you  go  from  the  stern  towards 
the  forepart  is  called  the  starboard,  because  you  go 
from  the  steer  forward. 

Whoever  of  the  ships  crew  sees  a  dead  whale,  cries 
out  “Fish  mine,”  and  therefore  the  merchants  must 
pay  him  a  ducat  for  his  care  and  vigilance.  Many  of 
them  climb  often  up  into  the  mast  in  hopes  to  have  a 
ducat,  but  in  vain. 

When  the  dead  whale  is  thus  fastened  to  the  ship, 
two  sloops  hold  on  the  other  side  of  the  fish  or  whale, 
and  in  each  of  them  doth  stand  a  man  or  boy,  that  has 
a  long  hook  in  his  hands,  wherewith  he  doth  hold  the 
boat  to  the  ship ;  and  the  harpoonier  stands  before  in 
the  sloop,  or  upon  the  whale,  with  a  leathern  suit  on, 
and  sometimes  they  have  boots  on.  Underneath  the 
hook  are  some  sharp  nails  fixed,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  stand  firm,  for  the  whale  is  very  slippery,  so  that 
one  may  easily  fall,  as  upon  slippery  ice.  These  two 
men  that  cut  the  fat  off  have  their  peculiar  wages  for 
it,  viz.,  about  four  or  five  rix  dollars.  First,  they  cut 
a  large  piece  from  behind  the  head,  by  the  eyes,  which 
they  call  the  kenter-piece,  that  is  as  much  to  say  the 
winding-piece ;  for  as  they  cut  all  the  other  fat  in  rows 
from  the  whale  towards  the  end,  so  they  cut  this  great 
kenter-piece  larger  and  wider  than  all  the  rest.  This 
piece,  when  it  is  cut  round  about  from  the  whale, 
reaches  from  the  water  to  the  cradle  (that  is,  the  round 
circle  that  goeth  round  about  the  middle  of  the  mast, 
and  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  basket),  from  whence 
you  may  guess  at  the  bigness  of  a  whale.  A  strong 
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and  thick  rope  is  fix’d  to  this  kenter-piece,  and  the 
other  end  is  fixed  underneath  the  cradle,  whereby  the 
whale  is  as  it  was  borne  up  out  of  the  water  that  they 
may  come  at  it,  and  by  reason  of  the  great  weight  of 
the  whale  the  ship  leans  towards  that  side.  One  may 
judge  how  tough  the  fat  is,  for  in  this  piece  an  hole  is 
made  through  which  the  rope  is  fastened,  yet  not  deep 
into  the  fat,  wherewith  they  turn  the  fish  at  pleasure. 
Then,  as  is  before  said,  they  cut  another  piece  hard 
by  this,  that  is  also  hailed  up  to  the  ship ;  and  then  in 
the  ship  they  cut  it  into  less  pieces,  about  a  foot  square. 
These  two  men  have  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  those 
that  stand  on  the  whale,  long  knives,  wherewith  they 
cut  these  square  pieces.  These  knives,  with  their 
hafts,  are  about  the  length  of  a  man ;  and  the  more 
the  fat  of  the  whale  is  loosened, — just  as  the  hide  is 
flea’d  from  an  ox,  the  higher  must  they  pull  up  the 
fat  with  their  pulleys,  that  they  may  cut  it  the  easier. 

And  when  they  have  drawn  up  this  fat,  the  men 
take  it  into  them  into  the  ship,  and  loosen  the  rope 
that  it  was  fastened  unto.  The  rope  is  fastened  with 
a  ring,  whereinto  they  put  a  great  iron  hook,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  strong  tackle,  and  also  sometimes,  before 
in  the  ship,  are  fix’d  two  other  tackle,  wherewith  all 
the  fat  is  drawn  up  into  the  ship.  In  the  ship  stand 
two  men,  with  hooks  as  long  as  a  man,  wherewith 
they  hold  the  great  piece  of  fat,  which  the  two  men 
cut  into  square  pieces  with  their  long  knives.  By 
them  stands  another  that  has  a  short  hook  with  a  ring 
in  his  hands,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  pieces  of  fat 
that  are  cut  square,  and  puts  it  on  the  bench  or  dress¬ 
ing-board,  where  it  is  cut  by  others  into  less  pieces. 
The  two  first  men  with  their  long  knives,  that  cut  the 
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large  pieces  of  fat,  stand  near  the  larboard  of  the  ship, 
at  that  side  where  the  whale  is  fix’d,  and  the  other  men 
that  afterwards  cut  it  into  less  pieces,  stand  on  the 
other  side  called  starboard.  When  it  is  a  good  time 
to  catch  whales,  and  they  will  not  lose  it,  they  tow 
sometimes  several  fish  behind  their  ship  and  catch 
more ;  and  they  cut  only  the  great  pieces  of  fat  of 
them,  and  fling  them  underneath  into  the  ship.  But 
when  they  have  no  more  vessels  to  put  their  fat  into, 
they  sail  into  an  harbour,  or  if  it  be  calm  weather  and 
not  windy,  they  stay  in  the  sea,  and  fasten  themselves 
to  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  so  they  drive  along  with  the 
stream.  The  other  men  cut  the  fat  into  small  pieces 
on  a  table ;  on  the  further  side  of  the  tail  is  a  nail 
fastened,  whereunto  they  fasten  a  hook,  which  they 
put  into  the  fat,  that  it  may  lye  steddy  when  they  cut 
it  into  small  pieces :  the  fat  is  tough  to  cut,  wherefore 
it  must  lye  firm.  That  side  whereon  the  skin  is  they 
lay  undermost,  and  so  cut  the  fat  from  it  by  pieces. 
The  knives  wherewith  they  cut  the  fat  into  small 
pieces  are  less  then  the  other,  about  three  foot  long 
with  their  hafts.  They  all  cut  from  them  that  they 
may  not  be  bedaubed  with  the  fat,  which  might  occa- 
■  sion  a  shrinking  up  and  lameness  of  the  sinews  of  their 
hands  and  arms.  One  of  them  cuts  the  soft  and  tough 
fat  into  small  pieces  with  a  long  knife ;  this  man  they 
call  the  chopper,  and  he  is  mightily  daubed,  wherefore 
he  doth  hang  about  him  all  sorts  of  rags  and  clouts 
he  can  get.  The  fat  of  some  whales  is  white,  of  others 
yellow,  and  of  some  red :  the  white  fat  is  full  of  small 
sinews,  and  it  doth  not  yield  so  much  oyl  as  the  yellow: 
the  yellow  fat  that  looks  like  butter  is  the  best.  The 
red  and  watery  fat  cometh  from  dead  whales,  for  in 
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the  place  where  the  fat  runs  out  the  blood  settles  in 
its  room,  and  yields  the  worst  and  least  oyl.  Before 
the  table  is  a  gutter,  made  of  two  boards  nailed  togeth¬ 
er,  whereinto  the  small  or  minced  fat  is  flung ;  by  it 
stands  a  boy,  that  shuffles  the  fat  by  degrees  into  a 
bag  that  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  gutter,  and  is  like 
unto  a  pudding-bag,  so  that  it  reaches  down  into  the 
ship ;  out  of  this  bag  the  fat  runs  down  into  a  tub  or 
wooden  funnel,  which  they  put  upon  empty  vessels  or 
•cardels,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  men  that  are  below 
fill  them  up  with  it,  and  so  it  is  kept  until  they  try  it 
up  into  train-oyl.  When  the  fat  is  cut  off  from  one 
side  of  the  whale ,  before  they  turn  him,  they  cut  out 
the  whale-bone  in  one  entire  piece,  and  this  is  so  heavy 
that  all  the  ship’s  crew  hath  enough  to  do  to  pull  it  up. 
They  make  use  for  that  purpose  of  a  peculiar  sort  of 
hooks,  two  whereof  they  fix  on  the  sides  and  one  on 
the  middle  of  it,  very  well  provided  with  strong  tackle; 
and  afterwards  they  cut  out  the  whalebone  of  the 
other  side  of  the  fish,  and  draw  it  up  also  with  pulleys 
into  the  ship,  where  it  is  cut  into  such  pieces  as  they 
bring  it  hither  in. 

The  whalebone  doth  only  belong  to  the  owners  of 
the  ship  and  the  others  that  run  their  hazard,  whether 
they  catch  few  or  many  whales.  The  rest,  which  take 
their  pay  by  the  month  receive  their  money  when  they 
come  home  whether  they  have  caught  many  or  none, 
and  the  loss  or  gain  falls  upon  the  merchants. 

The  hooks  that  they  crane  up  the  whalebone  withal 
'are  made  on  purpose  for  it,  like  a  beam  of  a  pair  of 
scales ;  on  each  end  are  two  sharp  points,  which  they 
knock  in  between  the  whalebone ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam  is  fastened  a  long  handle  with  a  ring,  where- 
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on  the  ropes  are  fastened ;  on  this  handle  there  are 
fixed  two  other  crooked  hooks,  like  birds  claws ;  in  the 
ring  where  the  ropes  are  fastened  is  another  crooked 
hook,  at  the  top  fastened  by  a  ring,  such  a  one  as  we 
make  use  of  here  when  we  wind  anything  up  by  a 
crane ;  but  in  the  middle  between  these  two  hooks  is 
fastened  another  rope,  which  keeps  the  lowermost 
hook  steddy ;  the  two  hindermost  points  are  knock’d 
into  the  whalebone  behind  and  the  two  foremost  short 
ones  before,  which  hold  the  whalebone  fast  between 
them  when  it  is  wound  or  pulled  up. 
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